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PROBLEMS OF MUSICAL CRITICISM 

By SOPHIE P. GIBLING 

IS a science of musical criticism possible? If it be, what are 
its laws and functions? What is the intellectual attitude in 
which critical judgments should be made? Is the test of art 
in general to be equally the test of music in particular? 

These are questions of which the workmen in a craft the 
possibility of whose existence has still to be proven have been 
quietly unconscious. And yet the social demand for it has been 
so great that a fairly definite musical criticism has developed in 
the last half century in spite of the vagueness of its upbringing. 
Surely we, and it, are now ready for its more rational development. 
A canon of principles is perhaps as important to musical criticism 
as a system of logic is to metaphysics; without them it must be 
as formlessly fantastic as philosophy was before Aristotle. 

The modern critic, writing in the papers about yesterday's 
performance of a new symphony, is likely to give an impression 
of an exaggerated boredom, as if he had entered the concert hall 
late, and left it early. The two main types of praise he can bestow 
on a work are that it was "interesting"; and that it was well 
applauded by the audience. Search through criticism after 
criticism and you will find remarkably few times the womanish 
comment that a thing was "beautiful." The modern critic is 
apparently not looking for beauty. In fact, he seems almost 
impervious to it. Doubtless this tendency is a result of his con- 
scious reaction from the sentimental description and the subjective 
interpretation of musical works which were in vogue before music 
was considered worthy of intellectual attention. 

Whatever be the cause of the dryness and monotony of the 
modern musical criticism, and of its clinging to the formal and 
technical side, it remains true that we close volume after volume 
of it with a growing sense of incompleteness. That subtle quality 
which we still tritely call the "spirit" or the "atmosphere" of a 
master's work is painfully lacking in the very books which should 
strive most consciously to retain, explain, and define it. These 
volumes seem empty of the essence and substance of the music, 
from Spitta's Bach to the latest work on Debussy. When Strauss 
puzzles me and I go with my great "why?" hopefully to the most 
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recommended books, I find therein some pictures of Strauss; a 
biography of the man that is no more satisfying as a psychological 
interpretation of him than a picture of his skeleton would be; a 
few chapters relating chronologically the appearance and reception 
of his various works; and a conclusion on the probable future of 
music in general. Such a book is a criticism of neither Strauss 
nor his music. It is no criticism at all. One continues to read 
it, after the first disappointment, for the sake of the facts it 
records, and for the sake of getting the author's underlying 
aesthetic theory, which usually crops out, unconsciously or not, 
in any book of criticism. 

As the runner reads, he is forced to believe either that the 
critics are failing to accomplish their aim as critics, or that they 
have no aim at all. Do they mean to judge or to interpret? 
Or to restate in words what has been given us in tones? Or perhaps 
simply to analyze? If the last, is the analysis to be formal, tech- 
nical, or substantial? 

But these, too, are problems of function and method that 
have not yet been consciously faced by the critics. Their work, 
because it is blind, because it is neither scientific nor philosophical, 
judicial nor interpretative, subjective nor objective — and yet a little 
of all of these — is primitive and crude. Music is the youngest of 
the arts; and this is perhaps why musical criticism is behind all 
other criticism in development, and in consistency of purpose and 
logic of method. 

But the primitive and the crude usually have one splendid 
quality — the quality of sincerity. Our criticism does not excel 
in that virtue. It is formal, often merely verbal, and peculiarly 
superficial. One wonders sometimes if its superficiality is not 
perhaps necessary — because music lies too deep to be caught and 
held with the surface-hooks of words. Passions, emotions, spiritual 
attitudes, when analyzed, criticized, psychologized, evanesce; and 
it may be that music is simply the essence, the substance of these. 

For whatever music be (and I have not yet found either 
scientist or philosopher, from Helmholtz to Santayana, who has 
vitally touched the question of what the being of music really 
consists in) it has no real connection with sound. It is a merely 
incidental fact that music comes to us through that particular 
medium. Music is not the sound itself. It is behind the sound. 
And in that sense, it is neither physical nor real, but ideational, 
ideal. If this be true, music consists of ideas which, if the com- 
poser speaks in a tone idiom comprehensible to his hearers, are 
transmissible. Each interval, every combination of tones, as Bach 
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well knew three centuries ago, has its own particular significance 
as an idea. When a new kind of soul that has never been before, 
begins to express itself in tones and needs a new idiom in which 
to speak, when a Scriabine or a Schonberg speaks in what at first 
seems an unintelligible tongue — we, and the critics, if we have 
faith enough to listen without impatience, must wait until we., too, 
can understand that new idiom and that new language, else we 
shall not hear the music for the sound. To get the music, we 
must be able to forget the sound. 

This invention of new musical languages as mediums for the 
expression of new individual or new race ideas is an added diffi- 
culty for the critics. When they attempt to write books about 
music of whose sense they have not yet had time to grasp the 
rudimentary grammar, how can we hope to get from them a 
judgment concerning whether that music is true and beautiful, 
or false and ugly? 

In putting this question as I do, I am aware of the two 
implications I am making — first, that the poet is right in pro- 
claiming identical the true and the good. I do this because I 
assume as acceptable the definition which Professor Rogers ascribes 
to Plotinus — that "beauty is the shining through of the spiritual 
reality in the material forms whose truth this reality consti- 
tutes/' 

My second implication is one concerning which not all the 
critics agree. It is the assumption that beauty is in some way 
related to art as an aim. Many of the new painters and sculptors 
have cast aside beauty as an essential in art. And some of our 
musical critics record a similar tendency among the composers. 

The need for agreement among the artists and the critics on 
one side or the other of this point is obvious. Unless we have 
at least that much of a basis upon which to form criticism, we 
can not hope that criticism can become either scientific or any- 
thing but arbitrary and personal. A completer musical aesthetic 
will of course co-evolve with criticism as that develops. But 
surely the direction at least of an art, if not the standards, must 
be agreed on before criticism can hope to deal in a universal way 
with musical problems. 

Edward Hanslick and Professor Bain, and one or two others, 
have realized this need and striven to answer it. But their positions 
as formalists in aesthetics render their answers unacceptable to 
those whose faith in a meaning in music is profound and religious. 
Busoni, in his delightful and stimulating new "Aesthetic of Music," 
suggests many problems which the musical critics badly need to 
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have solved; but just at the crucial point of his dicussion he 
realizes the overwhelming difficulty of a definition of the Absolute 
Music (Urmusik) which he has set up as an aim, and leaves the 
open question before us, waiting expectant as at the threshold of 
a room we are not permitted to enter. 

Perhaps the most notable piece of musical criticism in our 
generation is Romain Holland's great novel, "Jean-Christophe." 
The unusual form in which the criticism is presented makes it 
possible for the author to assume a complete basis of musical 
aesthetics and thus avoid, by ignoring, that first big stumbling 
block of the critics. Jean-Christophe's fine, fierce analysis of the 
spirit of his times, and of the men who express it in music, seems, 
more than the work of any others of our great critics, to touch 
the essence, the reality, the inner being, of music itself. That 
being of music which we had been able to understand only word- 
lessly, and which we had so striven and hoped to find interpreted 
and explained by the critics, Jean-Christophe here illumines with 
the flashing flood of his spirit, subjectively. It is through its 
effect upon him, as his own genius responds to it, it is through 
the analysis of a personal reflex, that we have this keen, vigorous, 
and solid criticism. 

If, then, the best musical criticism consists in a criticism of 
music as it makes its impression upon individuals; if what music 
is consists in what it does; if the basis for musical criticism is 
subjective, individual, and personal, then such a criticism requires 
a method which differs radically from the methods in all other 
criticism. The systems and laws of literary criticism will not 
hold here. Horace, Philip Sidney, Dryden and Poe can stimulate 
the crystallization of method in musical criticism merely by sug- 
gesting, not by solving, some of its problems. That long contro- 
versy in which the literary learned wrote so many volumes at 
one another concerning the right of criticism to be judicial, cannot 
force its conclusions upon the critics of music. 

We should have a volume on the Principles of Musical 
Criticism which should 

1. Establish a foundation of musical aesthetics on which to 
base our criticism. 

2. Proclaim a standard so universal in its terms that all 
music can be measured by it. 

3. State the function and the method of criticism itself, with 
its relation to the reader and to the composer. 

4. Distinguish among the different types of criticism. They 
are at present so inextricably and madly mixed that the newspaper 
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criticism and the scholarly jostle one another in painful combi- 
nation. The newspaper review, the appreciation, the analysis, and 
the scholarly volume of real criticism differ not only in function, 
but in style and method, and the musical critic should be just 
as intelligently conscious of this as the literary critic. 

Our critics have done bravely so far to sail onto the open 
sea without chart or compass. But surely if they better under- 
stood their craft, and we better knew what we had a right to 
expect from them, we should have a far more stable and per- 
manently valuable criticism. We should miss, it is true, the 
delight of a hot Schumann exploding his personal animosities in 
print, and young Bernard Shaw holding forth on Wagner's econo- 
mic theories. We know, from Wagner's own hand, that he never 
had any; and yet Shaw writes cheerfully of Wagner's purpose in 
presenting, in the "Ring," "our capitalistic industrial system from 
the socialist's point of view in the slavery of the Nibelungs and 
the tyranny of Alberic. — All this . . . was as clear to Wagner as it 
is to us." 

Lacking these pleasant grotesques of criticism, we shall have, 
on the other hand, a criticism which is scientific, inspirational, 
and creative. The composer needs the help of the critic to under- 
stand his own work; for creative genius is seldom psychologically 
introspective. On the other side, the concert public, frankly 
acknowledging the insufficiency of its musical judgment, depends 
heavily upon the critics not only for their judgment of musical 
values, but for their presentation of the right musical attitude. 
The public is intensely curious concerning how music should be 
listened to. Except to the few who can absorb its meaning purely 
intuitively, listening must be an art requiring a fine skill. And it 
is to the musical critics that we look for the expounding of the 
difficult technic of artistic listening. 



